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STATE AID 

North Carolina Symphony Or- 
chestra conducted by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Swalin has been subsidized 
by the state. North Carolina set 
aside a modest appropriation to 
cover two years aid to its sym- 
phony orchestra which has al- 
ready rendered great aid to its 
state. 

The orchestra provides an out- 
let for the musical talent of 15 
communities selected through au- 
ditions. It gives fine programs 


heard by thousands of people and 


it is building a continuing and 
better informed audience through 
a series of concerts for children. 


CONDUCTORS FIRST 


Conductors talking shop al- 
ways want to hear about the 
programs others use, what soloists 
have appeared with their orches- 
tras, and with what success. 


To please our conductor read- 
ers and others, some 1942-43 pro- 
grams from 19 symphony orches- 
tras are published on pages 4 
and 5. Set in streamlined style, 
note that programs take up a lot 
of space. 

Using finer type costs more, 
makes them more difficult to 
read. The answer seems to be a 
larger bulletin if more detailed 
orchestra data is published. 

Suggestions are welcome at all 


times and subscribers, too. One 
years subscription costs 75 cents; 
a single copy 10 cents. Money or 
stamps may be sent to The Bulle- 
tin, 113 Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

American Symphony Orches- 
tra League dues of $5 for orches- 
tra with voting privilege; $2 for 
associate memberships may be 
sent to the same address. All 
members receive the bulletin. 


NEW MONEY 


House to house visits leaving 
coupons exchangeable for goods 
are paying merchants who serve 
the regions where war industries 
thrive and “new money” is being 
made. Symphony orchestra work- 
ers armed with a free intro- 
ductory concert ticket should be 
as welcome in many of the new- 
comers’ homes as women who 
represent stores. 


MUSIC MARCHES 


Music composed by native 
Americans is being ‘consumed’ 
abroad at a rate that may rival 
its use at home. 


As a part of its cultured re- 
lations programs the Office of 
War Information has _ micro- 
filmed and recorded scores for 
use in ‘receptive’ countries and 
placed published scores and rec- 
ords in libraries. 





UTAH ACHIEVES STATE ORCHESTRA 


Utah is building a successful 
state symphony orchestra, found- 
ing one in 1940 which seems 
destined to survive and which 
represents 50 years of effort on 
the part of professional musicians 
and civic leaders. 


The orchestra is an outgrowth 
of a WPA music project which 
furnished headquarters in the pic- 
turesque Utah State Art Center, 
Salt Lake City, and a business 
and administrative staff as well as 
the services of 40 musicians. The 
cost of 30 more musicians and 
other expenses was assumed by 
the board of directors of the 
symphony association. 


Hans Heniot was engaged as 
conductor and Gail Martin, one 
of the pioneers in the state sym- 
phony movement, manager. 
From the first, concerts met with 
such artistic and financial success 
that the board of directors inter- 
ested in developing musical tal- 
ent in the state could laugh at 
the warnings of wiseacres about 
the lack of such talent and the 
indifference to music on the part 
of the public. 


Under Fred E. Smith, president 
of the state symphony associa- 
tion, the board decided to carry 
on even when WPA support 
melted away and the conductor 
left for the army. Fortunately 
Mr. Heniot was stationed at near- 
by Camp Kearny, where he con- 
ducted the band with rank of ser- 
geant and was given the privilege 
of rehearsing, on a_ volunteer 
basis, his former orchestra. 


Thus he rehearsed the orchestra 
for the 1942-43 season which was 
carried on with guest conductors 
Sir Thomas Beecham, Albert 


Coates, Jose Echaniz, Christos 
Vrionides and James Sample. 
The orchestra in keeping up with 
the demands of different directors 
became a more responsive and 
pliable unit and gained much 
ground during the season, Mr. 
Martin says. 


Having a professional musical 
and administrative staff em- 
ployed under the direction of 
civic leaders whose musical aims 
were high, accounts for much of 
the success of the orchestra, Mr. 
Martin believes. 


But there is also to be con- 
sidered the devotion of orches- 
tra members, many of whom 
travel distances from 40 to 100 
miles each way in order to play 
in it. All are members of the 
musicians union although few 
make their living from music 
alone. Some teach, some play in 
radio stations but other excellent 
players are farmers, housewives, 
ordnance plant workers, univers- 
ity students, stenographers and 
clerks. 


The orchestra season will be 
expanded from five to seven con- 
certs next year and there will be 
an increase in the number of sum- 
mer concerts which are present- 
ed to audiences of 8,000 and 
more in the University of Utah 
stadium. 


HONORED 


Miss Gladys Welge, conductor 
of the Oak Park-River Forest 
Symphony Orchestra has been 
appointed a director for the pro- 
gressive Illinois Federation of 
Music Clubs, her work to be or- 
ganization of civic orchestras 
throughout the state. 
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AMERICAN CLOSES UTAH SEASON 


James Sample, young Ameri- 
can conductor, closed the guest- 
conductor season for the Utah 
State Symphony orchestra, in a 
concert given at Kingsbury Hall, 
Salt Lake City, on March 29, and 
was asked to return in June to 
open the summer concert season. 

Manager Gail Martin arranged 
speaking engagements for Mr. 
Sample prior to the concert which 
brought him before luncheon 
clubs, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Utah Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs, for whom 
he also judged a young artists 
contest. He found great interest 
taken in the three year old or- 
chestra by both press and public. 


Mr. Sample opened his program 
with the Schubert Fifth Sym- 
phony and closed with the 


Tschaikowsky overture - fantasy 


“Romeo and Juliet.” Five short 
works by American composers, 
“Parents and Prayers” (Child’s 
Suite) and “High Noon” (Sun 
Worshippers’ suite) by Earnest 
Andersson; two MacDowell 
pieces, “Czardas” and “Haunted 
House” arranged for orchestra by 
Lionel Barrymore and “Taran- 
tella” by Eugene Zador, Hungar- 
ian-American, were well received 
as was another work by a con- 
temporary composer, a concerto 
for piano-string quartet by Bel- 
gian Marcel Poot, believed to be 
a German prisoner. 

As conductor of the Southern 
California Federal Symphony 
Mr. Sample recorded for release 
to some 600 radio stations, the 
MacDowell - Barrymore pieces 
with Mrs. MacDowell and Barry- 
more present to introduce the 
music with a dialogue. 


Minneapolis born, Mr. Sample 
began his study of conducting 
with Henri Verbruggen there. He 
was a scholarship student at the 
International Orchestral Acade- 
my, Salzburg, and later studied 





with Pierre Monteux in Paris 
making his professional debut 
with the Paris Symphony Orches- 
tra. 


He served three years with the 
California orchestra conducting 
over 200 symphonic works and 
100 choral and operatic perform- 
ances, receiving from the New 
York College of Music an honor- 
ary doctor’s degree for the many 
American works he premiered. 


Mr. Sample spent last season 
in New York where he prepared 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany orchestra in auditions of 
the air programs for Wilfred 
Pelletier. 





PROGRAMS 1942-43 


Altoona Civic Symphony, Rus- 
sell Gerhart, conductor; Hen- 
rietta Schumann, (piano) soloist. 

Program: Overture to “Der 
Freischutz”, Weber; Symphony 
No. 35, Mozart; Concerto E flat 
major, Liszt; Three Dances from 
“Bartered Bride’, Smetana. 


Amarillo Philharmonic, Robert 
Louis Barron, conductor; Fray 
and Braggiotti, pianists, soloists. 

Program: Overture to “Obe- 
ron”, Weber; Symphony No. 40, 
Mozart; Finlandia, Sibelius; 
Rhapsody in Blue (two pianos) 
Gershwin; Concerto, Grieg; 
Bolero, Ravel and Musical Cari- 
catures, Braggiotti. 


Bangor Symphony, Adelbert 
Wells Sprague, conductor; Ma- 
rian Burroughs, violin, soloist. 


Program: Overture to “La 
Gazza Madra”, Rossini; Three 
Dances from the “Bartered 
Bride” Smetana; overture to 
“The Beautiful Galatea” Suppe; 
Miss Burroughs - Havanaise, 
Saint-Saens; Introduction and 
Tarantelle, Sarasate; Prelude Op. 
49, Glazunow; Polonaise from 
Christmas Eve suite, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff; From the Homeland, 
Smetana; Slavonic Dance, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; Tango, Fernan- 
dez-Arbos. 


Battle Creek Symphony, Ray- 
mond Gould, conductor. 

Program: Overture, “Athalia”’, 
Mendelssohn; “clock” symphony, 
Haydn; Children’s March, Grain- 
ger*; Scheherazade (3rd. move- 
ment), Rimsky-Korsakov; selec- 
tion, “Hansel and Gretel”, Hum- 
perdinck. 


Buffalo Philharmonic, Franco 
Autori, conductor; Josef Hof- 
mann, pianist, soloist. 


Oberon overture, Weber; Elegy, 
Bernard Rogers*; Concerto No. 5 
Beethoven; Symphony D minor, 
Franck. 

Chattanooga Symphony, 
Arthur Plettner, conductor; 
Muriel Kerr, pianist, soloist 

Program: Toccata, Frescobaldi- 
Kindler; Choral Prelude, “O Man 
Bewail Thy Grievous Sin”, 
Bach-Reger; overture to “Iphi- 
genia in Aulis”, Gluck; Concerto 
G major, Beethoven; dedication 
from “Through the Looking 
Glass”, Taylor*; overture to “La 
Belle Helene”, Offenbach. 

North Side Symphony (Chi- 
cago) Rudolph Reiners, conduc- 
tor; Beatrice Eppstein, pianist 
and Renold Schilke, trumpet, 
soloists. 

Concert Overture, Hadley*; 
Valse Brilliante (trumpet) 
Clarke*; La Printemps Passion, 
Borowski* ; selections from “Show 
Boat” Kerr-Reiners*; Rhaspody 
in blue, Gershwin*; American 
Fantasia, Herbert*. 

Drake Civic Symphony (Des 
Moines) Frank Noyes, Conduc- 
tor; Kathleen Noble, contralto. 

Program: Lenore overture No. 
3, Beethoven; aria: “O Don 
Fatale” from “Don Carlos”, 
Verdi; Symphonie Miniature, 
George McKay; Jamaican Song 
and Jamaican Rumba, Arthur 
Benjamin; Night Soliloquy, Kent 
Kennan*; Epic March, John Ire- 
land; Miss Noble-Am Meer and 
Rastlose Liebe, Schubert; le 
Temps des Lilas, Chausson; Mid- 
summer, Amy Worth. 

Flint Symphony, Dr. William 
Norton, conductor; William Le- 
gree, baritone, soloist. Patrol 
Boys Chorus. 

Program: March of the Toys, 
Herbert; Safety songs by chorus; 
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Tschaikowsky; Five Miniatures, 
Paul White*; aria—Eri Tu from 
“Masked Ball”, Verdi; Sym- 
phony No. 4, Tschaikowsky. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Her- 
man Felber, conductor; Harry 
Sturm, cellist, soloist. 

The Giddy Puritan Overture, 
DeLamarter*; Trianon Suite, 
Lacharme; cello concerto Villa- 
Lobos; Treasure Waltz, Strauss; 
Virginia Rhapsody, Haydn- 
Wood. 

Memphis Symphony, Burnet 
C. Tuthill, conductor; Louise 
Richardson and Clara Marshall, 
sopranos, soloists. 

Program: Overture, Marriage 
of Figaro, Mozart; Symphony 


No. 2, Brahms; (Miss Richard- 
son) Depuis le Jour from 
“Louise”, Charpentier; The 
Bl essed Damosel, Debussy 
(Misses Richardson and Mar- 


shall, women’s chorus and orches- 
tra); Big River, Burnet Tuthill* 
(Miss Richardson, chorus and or- 
chestra); Espana, Chabrier. 

New Jersey Symphony, Orange 
and Hebron concerts; Dr. Fried- 
er Weissman, conductor; Wil- 
liam Hain, tenor, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No 7, 
Schubert; songs—Heimliche-Auf- 
forderung and Traum durch die 
Dammerung, Strauss; Prize Song 
from “Die Meistersinger”, Wag- 
ner; Che gelida manina from “La 
Boheme”, Puccini; Romeo and 
Juliet overture—fantasia, Tschai- 
kowsky. 

North Carolina Symphony, 
Benjamine Swalin, conductor; 
Carroll Glenn, violinist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 5, 
Beethoven; Concerto D major, 
Tschaikowsky; Deep Forest, 
Daniels*; overture to “Gypsy 
Baron”, Strauss. 
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Oak Park - River Forest Sym- 
phony, Miss Gladys Welge, con- 
ductor; Harold Bauer, pianist, 
soloist. 

Program: Carneval overture, 
Dvorak; Symphony No. 39, Mo- 
zatt; Concerto A minor, Schu- 
mann; Finlandia, Sibelius. 

Saginaw Civic, William Boos, 
conductor; Gizi Szanto, pianist, 
soloist. 

Program: Overture ‘Marriage 
of Figaro”, Mozart; Walther’s 
prize song, Wagner; Fourth Con- 
certo, Rubenstein; To a Wild 
Rose, MacDowell*; Praeludium, 
Jaernfeld; Estralita, Ponce; Fin- 
landia, Sibelius; piano group— 
Organ prelude G minor, Bach; 
Valse E minor, Chopin; Schatz 
Walser, Strauss - Dohnanyi; 
Andaluzia, deFalla. 

Sioux City Symphony, Henri 
Pensis, conductor; Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinist, soloist. 

Program: Toccata, Fresco- 
baldi-Kindler; Concerto D minor, 
Tschaikowsky; Prelude, “Die 
Meistersinger”, Wagner; Noc- 
turne, Faure; Polka and Fugue, 
“Schvanda”, Weinberger. 

Springfield Civic, James Robert- 
son, conductor; Percy Grainger, 
pianist, soloist. 

Herod overture, Henry Had- 
ley*; Concerto A minor, Grieg; 
Fugue G minor, Bach-Demarest; 
Handel in the Strand, Colonial 
Song and Spoon River, Grain- 
ger*, 

Susquehanan Symphony So- 
ciety (Selingsgrove) Elrose Alli- 
son, Conductor; Zeta Gebbamlo, 
clarinetist, soloist. 

Program: Contre Dance, Bee- 
thoven; Clarinet Concerto A ma- 
jor, Mozart; Farewell Symphony 
Haydn; clarinet—Piece-eu forme 
de Habanera, Ravel; La Fille aux 





NEW LIBRARY FOR 
UNPUBLISHED WORKS 


Composers do have to spend 
some time promoting their works 
and do suffer some embarass- 
ment thereby. That is one rea- 
son for establishing a manuscript 
library according to H. T. Fitz- 
Simons, 23 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, who announced such a 
project in the January bulletin. 


Several prominent composers 
are endeavoring to work out a 
plan to make unpublished works 
available at a moderate cost 
through this library which they 
feel will meet a growing demand 
on the part of the public for 
American-made music. 


If the library is a success, com- 
porers will net many hours to 
spend on composition and, if as 
a result of direct advertising and 
catalogue listing by the library, 





(PROGRAMS) 


Cheveux de Lin, Debussy; Danza 
Lucumi, Lecuona; Impressario 
overture, Mozart. 

Youngstown Symphony, Mich- 
ael and Carmine Ficocelli, con- 
ductors, Jamila Novotna, so- 
prano, soloist. 


Program: Overture Euryanthe, 
Weber; Symphony No. 2, Haydn; 
arias—Voi Che Sapete, “Mar- 
riage of Figaro”, Mozart and 
“Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux” from 
“Le Cid”, Massenet; Dance of the 
Buffoons, Rimsky - Korsakov; 
songs—Songs My Mother Taught 
Me, Dvorak; You Are Free, 
Kreisler - Jacobi; Poem, Fibich; 
Orchestra — Romeo and Juliet 
Overture — fantasia, Tschaikow- 
sky. 


*American Composer. 


they gain recognition and their 
works are widely played, it will 
lead to publication, Mr. Fitz- 
Simons believes. 


He invites correspondence with 
composers and a list of their 
works in manuscript. He points 
out that the cost of a first copy 
of a work of symphonic propor- 
tions usually runs to several hun- 
dred dollars and that there is 
little hope of having it published 
unless there is a sure demand for 
50 to 100 copies. Through the 
manuscript library, the composer 
will at least get a small com- 
pensation for his work. 


GIVES COMPOSER 
SUCCESS FORMULA 


Noting audience reactions as 
conductor of a successful touring 
orchestra, the Little Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago, and as 
violinist with another, the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Schulte who now deals with 
many symphony orchestras as 
proprietor of the Chicago Music 
Library, offers a formula for suc- 
cess to the American composer 
of music. 

First he thinks the composer 
seeking a hearing should write 
works for standard instrumen- 
tation while making his way. His 
first music should not be too 
difficult and in submitting scores 
and parts to conductors they 
should be legible and not too 
long or too short. Many orches- 
tras cannot afford to rent a six 
minute piece, nor too long a 
number because of the money 
and rehearsal time involved. 
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Rudolph Rein- 
ers, conductor 
of the Zion City 
Symphony Or- 
chestra, chal- 
lenges anyone 
to find a place 
in the United 
States where 
there is as much 
interest shown 
in good music 
as in this little Illinois city of 
6,000. 

Hijs 35 piece ochestra is a step- 
child just growing to favor Mr. 
Reiners explains, because first in- 
terest was centered on bands. 
Zion City has a senior band of 50 
pieces, a junior of 100, a choir of 
150 members, several smaller en- 
sembles and a small junior or- 
chestra. 

The Zion City symphony is 
gaining interest through public 
concerts and playing the music 
for a Passion Play which runs 
during three summer months. All 
music and music education is 
sponsored by the Christian 
Catholic Church. 


Rudolph Reiners 


Mr. Schulte thinks it unneces- 
sary for native composers to cater 
to popular taste, but that they 
should express themselves and 
that when their works are played 
they should be paid. He ad- 
mitted that composers were more 
likely to be played and _ paid, 
however, if they used some 
thematic material familiar to the 
run of music lovers and he ap- 
plauded the custom of some con- 
ductors in presenting themes first 
or in playing short unfamiliar 
works twice. 


CONDUCTS WHERE MUSIC REIGNS 








There is an auditorium seat-' 
ing 1400 and the stage director’ 
for the passion play, gives the! 
orchestra professional lighting. 
and a special stage setting for’ 
concerts. ' 


Mr. Reiners says that interest; 
in music carries over into politics 
and that the mayor is usually a 
musician, a violinist running 
against a clarinetist for that of- 
fice in the next election. 


In Chicago, Mr. Reiners is a 
busy violinist teaching at Central 
Y college, playing first violin 
with the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra but he also conducts a 
unique community-type orches- 
tra, the North Side Symphony 
Orchestra of 75 members. 

This orchestra supports itself 
with member dues of 50 cents for 
those who can pay. Three con- 
certs are given with a subscription 
ticket of $1.25, single ticket at 
50 cents, and are practically self 
supporting. Some members vol- 
untarily increase their dues so 
that the orchestra has been able 
to purchase some instruments 
and voted the entire proceeds of 
one concert to the USO center. 

In this orchestra retired play- 
ers from the Chicago Symphony 
meet students sent for experience 
by active members of that or- 
chestra, and other musicians and 
amateur players ranging in age 
from 16 to 70. 

Tickets are largely sold to 
families, fellow workers in shop 
and store, and friends. Worthy 
young artists are engaged as 
soloists and paid. Players sug- 
gest music they would like to 
play and in building programs 
their preferences and those of the 
average audiences are considered. 
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MUSIC RENTED 
ORCHESTRATIONS 


for 


Operas, Operettas, Oratorios, Cantatas, 
Operatic and Concert Arias, Songs, Con- 
certed Numbers, Concertos and Instru- 
mental Solos, Symphonies, Suites, Over- 
tures, Fantasies, Rhapsodies and Miscel- 
laneous Pieces. 
Also 
CHORAL WORKS, - 


Cantatas, Oratorios, Operas. 
Send for catalog and terms of rental. 


THE WESTERN MUSIC LIBRARY, INC. 
23 East Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, LLINOIS 























